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REPORT OF COMMITTEE S ON SUMMER 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

[Presented at the Annual Meeting, Baltimore, December 28, 1918, for future 
discussion and action.] 

The purpose of the investigation conducted by your committee 
is to ascertain the effect of the summer school, as an institution, 
upon certain essential activities and interests of the university, 
more particularly its effect upon (1) research, and (2) salaries and 
promotions. 

The subject not readily lending itself, in its more important 
aspects, to a purely statistical inquiry, the committee's method 
of work has been in the main the collection of opinion. For this 
purpose a small group of representative teachers, who have had 
experience in summer teaching, or have carefully observed its effect 
upon others, was chosen from each of seven representative institu- 
tions, and each teacher in each group was then asked to express 
himself frankly and somewhat informally upon certain specified 
topics. This body of opinion has now been assembled and analyzed 
and, with the conclusions drawn from it, is presented below. Al- 
though the number of persons interrogated was relatively small, 
your committee believes that the opinions obtained are typical, 
and hence that a further extension of the inquiry would not materi- 
ally change the character of the data. 

The questions asked and the answers, in summary, are as follows, 
the institutions concerned being indicated by capital letters: 

I. What is the general attitude of your faculty toward the 
summer school? 

(A) In the main favorable. It is agreed, at any rate, that the 
summer school is a good thing for the teachers who attend, and 
that it is a convenience for students who want to shorten their 
college course. A defect of the summer school is that it allows 
students to acquire credits too cheaply. By thus lowering the 
standard of requirements for the A.B. degrees it tends to become 
a refuge for incompetents. 

(B) In the main distinctly favorable, a marked tendency in this 
direction having come about within a few years. (A small though 
emphatic minority holds that the summer school as at present 
conducted is harmful to both teachers and students.) 

(C) Favorable on the part of those who have taught in the 
summer school, indifferent or adverse on the part of those who 
have not. Those who oppose the summer school, do so on the 
ground (1) that it absorbs more time and energy than a productive 
scholar can give to it, and (2) that little effective work can be done 
in such concentrated courses. 
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(D) Favorable. "No red tape, no faculty meetings, no wasted 
days; indispensable; of very great value; the best semester of 
the year; vacation too long," are some of the comments. The 
only notable objections concern the effect on research and the 
degradation of the summer session to an advertising device in some 
institutions. 

(E) Mildly favorable. 

(F) Favorable to the summer school as a means of shortening 
the course, but hostile to it as a means of making up delinquencies. 

(G) Partly favorable, on the ground that the summer courses 
keep the plant in use, give teachers an opportunity for advanced 
work, and make possible an exchange of teachers and of ideas; but 
mainly adverse because they drain the teachers' energies. 

II. What is the character and grade of scholarship of students 

who attend the summer school as compared with the character 
and scholarship of students in other sessions? 

(A) The extremes of age and scholarship are greater in the 
summer school and call for a more individual kind of teaching. The 
better summer school students are as good as those of the regular 
session; the poorer are often exceptionally poor. 

(B) Superior because the students are older and in general more 
seriously intent upon their work. Teachers from the high schools 
pursuing graduate work are apt to show somewhat less resiliency of 
mind. 

(C) No inferiority. 

(D) Little difference. 

(E) Under-graduates not so high in scholarship, but graduate 
students higher. 

(F) The standing of summer school students is at least as good 
as that of the students in the other terms. 

(G) Summer school students show a more earnest attitude, but 
are not so stimulating to the teacher. 

III. In what particular ways does the summer school promote or 
hinder research? 

(A) On the whole the summer school is detrimental to research, 
because it absorbs the time and energies of those who might other- 
wise carry on investigations during the summer. The advantage 
gained from visiting new places and coming in contact with new 
men is probably not so great as that lost on account of absence from 
one's own library, collections, etc. The balance here will differ 
greatly according to the subject of research, and the institution 
visited. It must be said, however, that there is a tendency in all 
academic circles to exaggerate men's potentiality for research. As 
a matter of fact, most college professors will not under any cir- 
cumstances do much, if any, research of consequence. It appears 
to be largely an administrative problem, to arrange matters so 
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that those whose researches are important shall not, from pressure 
of necessity or other reasons, be led to abandon their researches to 
teach in summer school. Such men, however, may very well give a 
certain number of lectures to the great advantage of the school 
and with no detriment to their researches. Also a man may 
remain in his own institution, carrying on his investigations, and 
welcome a certain number of advance^ students or colleagues from 
other schools. 

(B) The answer depends upon the individual. A teacher who 
is interested in investigation will continue his work whether he is 
teaching in the summer school or not, and the teacher who is not 
interested will not use to that end the time put at his disposal. 

(C) The summer school promotes research among the students, 
but can scarcely be said to further research on the part of those 
engaged in instruction, except in so far as it calls scholars from the 
smaller institutions to the larger, where library facilities are greater. 

(D) Opinions conflict. On the whole, the staff think that they and 
their acquaintances are prevented from research, though the money 
earned in the summer school often frees men from petty work and 
worries during the year. They agree that the summer school 
recruits effectively for regular research work, since many of the best 
Ph.D. candidates came in the first instance to the summer session. 

(E) Summer work is a hindrance to research on the part of the 
average instructor. 

(F) Experiences differ ; much depends on the climate. 

(G) The summer school promotes research, by bringing scholars 
to the university who could not otherwise attend, but hinders 
research by using up the limited nervous energy of the teacher 
and especially by breaking in upon his hours of continuous labor. 

IV. How much time in the summer school is given to preparation 
for class work that would otherwise be spent in research? 

(A) Not very much, for the summer courses are usually based on 
the winter courses; but even the repetition may use up a great deal 
of nervous energy. Account must also be taken of the attendant 
committee and administrative work. 

(B) Depends on the individual. 

(C) Normally slight, although the drain on the energies of the 
instructor prevents his accomplishing as much in the way of re- 
search as he otherwise might. On the other hand, some instructors 
are probably stimulated in their studies by not more than two 
hours of teaching daily. 

(D) Opinions conflict. See answer to III. 

(E) Summer work is generally a hindrance, though the giving of 
a graduate course may stimulate research on the part of the in- 
structor. 

(F) No definite opinion. 

(G) Little time spent in preparation, but a great deal in con- 
ferences with students, reading papers, etc. 
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V. How much time in vacation is ordinarily given to research by 

those who do not teach in summer school? 

(A) No definite answer can be given, but it is certain that the 
majority do no significant research. When the summer is not used 
in teaching, it is likely to be spent in travel. Some spend the 
summer in gainful occupations other than teaching. 

(B) Individuals differ widely, but the trend of opinion is that 
teaching in the summer session makes very little difference in a 
man's output. An opinion contra is as follows: "I have invari- 
ably, when not engaged in summer session work, given approxi- 
mately two-thirds of my vacation to research and writing. When 
I teach in the summer school I have little heart or energy at 
the end thereof for either of these occupations. I presume that my 
case is rather typical.' ' 

(C) The personal equation is a large factor. It so largely 
determines the time given to research in vacation by those who do 
not teach in the summer school, that it is difficult to say whether 
those not engaged in teaching will accomplish more than those who 
are so engaged. It is a fact that about one-half of those em- 
ployed in summer school work would do no more in research 
if they were not so engaged. It is also a fact, that a considerable 
proportion of instructors in any college accomplish but little in the 
way of intensive study during the vacation periods. The more 
energetic and industrious instructors will keep busy during the 
summer whether engaged in teaching or not. Those who are not 
teaching should theoretically have more time for research, but it 
is extremely doubtful, if, in the majority of cases, they avail them- 
selves to the full of that leisure. 

(D) Opinions conflict. See answer to III. 

(E) No answer. 

(F) Individual experiences vary. 

(G) Wide variation in individual cases. One instructor spends 
three or four hours a day for four or five days of the week throughout 
the summer in writing or studying. 

VI. Does success in summer school work aid in securing either pro- 
motion or increase of salary? 

(A) As a rule no appreciable effect. 

(B) No known instances, though it is the opinion of one, at least, 
that the summer school retards increases of salaries for the stronger 
men. 

(C) Only in cases where the instructor is called as a summer 
school teacher to a larger institution. 

(D) Some report ignorance of the matter. Others feel sure that 
it does not. Apparently success in summer school primarily decides 
whether the man shall be continued in summer school teaching, 
but only indirectly affects his repute in relation to his regular post 
in the institution. 
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(E) The general opinion appears to be that the existence of the 
summer session is a hindrance to increase of salary; that the average 
board of trustees believes that the opportunity to increase one's 
income by summer session work is a sufficient reason for avoiding 
increases in salary to parallel increases in the cost of living. 

(F) No effect upon either salary or promotion. 

(G) Opinions differ, but no instances can be cited. 

VII. Have the salaries of the summer school any effect upon the 
general salary scale? Are they taken into account in questions 
of promotion or increases of salary? 

(A) No distinctly observable effect. 

(B) Inevitably. 

(C) If the instructor's summer work is done in the same institu- 
tion in which he teaches during the winter, the salary paid for it is 
undoubtedly looked upon by the administration as part of his total 
emolument, and, in a sense, his summer work may not be advan- 
tageous to him in securing promotion or increase of salary. Our 
Engineering College maintains its session for eleven months out of 
the twelve, and it is a fact that professors who teach in the Engineer- 
ing College for eleven months and also in the College of Arts during 
nine months, while being credited on the eleven-month basis, are not 
paid quite proportionately. 

(D) No specific cases, though a certain suspicion seems to be 
present in men's minds. Some teachers assume summer school 
work as a part of their general obligation at the time of their ap- 
pointment. If found sufficiently valuable in research they are freed 
from summer school work without diminution of salary. 

(E) No answer. 

(F) No definite opinion. 

(G) In negotiating with candidates for positions, opportunity 
to teach in the summer session is sometimes offered as an inducement. 

VIII. What remedies can be proposed for the existing evils of the 
summer school? 

(A) (1) More adequate salaries, though this would deprive the 
summer session of some of its ablest teachers. (2) Discrimination 
between important and unimportant research, where possible, the 
former to be safeguarded by removing the difficulties in the way of 
those who would perform it. (3) Employment, for the summer 
session, of men whose sole business will be not teaching but research. 

(B) (1) Make it unprofessional to accept for full-time work in 
the summer school a lower scale of salary than prevails the rest of 
the year. (2) Pay to teachers who are clearly research men and 
productive scholars an increase in salary equal to the amount which 
they would earn in the summer school. (3) Forbid research men to 
teach the year round or to teach more than two out of three sum- 
mers; in other words, adopt the Chicago system. 
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(C) (1) Limit the summer session to six weeks. (2) Reduce the 
instructor's work to two hours a day. (3) Make special efforts to 
maintain scholastic standards. 

(D) (1) Make the minimum salary one-sixth of the regular salary 
(for six weeks), and compel rest from summer school work one year 
in seven. (2) Eliminate all summer schools save those which can 
maintain a large offering, and thus obtain classes of a size that will 
pay for adequate salaries. (3) Abandon the present self-support 
plan for summer sessions. Endow them or subsidize them liberally. 
Maintain research as well as routine instruction. 

(E) No answer. 

(F) No answer. 

(G) Increase salaries and shorten instructors' hours of teaching 
in the regular sessions. 

IX. What positive action on the part of the Association can be 
recommended? 

(A) (1) Present to administrative authorities the importance of 
research. (2) Determine in some objective way the value of cur- 
rent researches with reference to their probable future efficiency, 
and urge that the men conducting them be given every facility. 

(B) See VIII. 

(C) See VIII. Recommend that the salary schedule of summer 
work be kept wholly distinct from that of the work done during the 
remainder of the year. 

(D) See VIII. 

(E) No suggestion. 

(F) No suggestion. 

(G) Appoint a committee to consider fully the working conditions 
of the instructor with reference to research. 

To the opinions cited above may be added the data assembled in 
the following tables. For the accuracy of the figures the chairman 
of the committee is alone responsible. 
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TABLE I 
Ratio of Summer School Teachers to Teachers in Other Sessions 



Institution 


No. of 

Local 

Teachers 

inS. S. 


No. of 
Outside 
Teachers 


Percentage 
of Outside 
Teachers 


No. in 
Regular 
Faculty* 


Percentage 
of regular 
Fac.inS.S. 


Cornell 


52 
11 
69 
57 
65 
46 

147 
92 
33 
62 

154 
25 
81 
25 
10 
75 

169 
76 
51 

106 

326 
94 
88 


22 

io 

13 

71 

18 

11 

5 

45 

1 

5 

8 

5 

23 

48 

33 

11 

5 

1 

19 

68 

14 

14 


30 

i3 

19 

52 

28 

7 

5 

57 

2 

3 

28 

6 

48 

82 

31 

6 

6 

2 

16 

17 

13 

14 


467 
76 
479 
385 
428 
200 
639 
392 
134 
239 
525 
83 
258 
71 
27 
188 
409 
174 
114 
229 
697 
184 
141 


11 


Case 


14 


Pennsylvania 

Harvard 


14 
15 


California 


15f 


Colorado 


23 


Minnesota 


23 


Illinois 


23 


Tennessee 


25 


Missouri 


26 


Wisconsin 


29 


Oregon 


30 


Kansas 


31 


North Carolina .... 
Alabama 


35 
37 


New York 


40 


Michigan 


41 


Ohio 


44 


Nebraska 


45 


Indiana 


46 


Columbia 


47 


Texas 


51t 


Iowa 


62 







*Does not include faculties of law, medicine, engineering, etc., unless such 
departments are represented by courses in the summer school. 

t Omitting the second term, consisting solely of war emergency courses. 

% The summer session is divided into two terms. Those who teach in one term 
do not teach in the other. 
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TABLE II 
Rotjnd-the-Year Teaching 
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No. of Years 

of Consecutive 

Teaching 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 




Institutions 

I 


5 
2 
3 

1 
3 
8 
2 


5 

1 
2 

11 
2 


7 
1 
4 
8 

1 
6 


4 
2 


2 

1 

1 
3 
3 


4 
3 

1 
1 


1 

3 

1 
1 


1 


1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


3 


1 


1 


Total No. 
of Round- 
the-Year 
Teachers 


Percentage 

S. S. 

Faculty 


29 
4 
13 
14 
4 
28 
22 


18 


II 


3.7 


Ill 


29.4 


IV 


21.7 


V 


3.9 


VI 


27.4 


VII 


23 







From the preceding summaries and individual expressions of 
opinion the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The attitude of observant and experienced teachers at repre- 
sentative institutions is on the whole favorable to the summer 
courses, though mainly in the interest of persons who would other- 
wise be cut off altogether from university privileges. 

2. Students in summer courses, while they show greater extremes 
of ability, are not, in general, inferior to students in other courses. 

3. With regard to the effect of the summer school on research, 
although opinions conflict, the general drift seems to be that sum- 
mer courses as now organized in most institutions are distinctly 
harmful, mainly because of the drain upon the investigator's nerv- 
ous energy. The extent of the evil depends in a measure, however, 
upon the individual, some teachers being able to pursue research in 
connection with their teaching, others not. Round-the-year teach- 
ing for long periods of years is permitted at many, perhaps most, 
institutions, though it is acknowledged to be an evil in itself as well 
as inimical to research. It does not appear that the rise of the sum- 
mer school has thus far actually diminished the scholarly output, 
however much it may threaten to do so. 

4. There is a general suspicion that the summer courses work 
adversely to increases of salary and to promotion, but no specific 
data have come to the attention of the committee. 

In view of these conclusions your committee would make the 
following specific recommendations : 

1. That in the selection of teachers for summer courses, admin- 
istrative officers should consider in each case how the appointment 
will affect the productive scholarship of the institution. 
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2. That no teacher should be allowed to teach the year round for 
more than four years in succession. 

3. That in fixing salaries and determining increases of salary, the 
amount paid for summer school work should either be reckoned 
invariably as a fraction of the year's salary, or should be consistently 
disregarded. It should never, that is, be viewed as compensation 
for insufficient salary. 

4. That no institution should pay less for summer school work 
than the sum which it pays for the same kind and amount of work 
in any other session. 

The Committee: 

F. W. Chandler, University of Cincinnati 
T. D. A. Cockerell, University of Colorado 
S. P. Duggan, College of the City of New York 
T. C. Esty, Amherst College 

M. B. Evans, Ohio State University 

G. D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania 
W. M. Hart, University of California 

D. C. Munro, Princeton University 
*G. C. Sellery, University of Wisconsin 
Marion Talbot, University of Chicago 

E. L. Thorndike, Columbia University 
J. H. Wigmore, Northwestern University 

F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, Chairman. 

The Quarter System 
(The so-called quarter system of the University of Chicago, since 
it virtually eliminates the summer school as a separate entity, falls 
outside the scope of the committee's inquiry. It is, however, a 
related subject and one that recent events in war and education 
have brought sharply to the attention of university teachers. 
For these reasons the following extracts from a letter by Dean 
James R. Angell, presenting quite frankly and impartially the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the system, seem both timely and 
pertinent.— F. N. S.) 

"The question divides itself naturally into two main considera- 
tions: First, what are the effects upon the student body, and upon 
the general outside constituency of the university; and second, what 
are the effects upon the members of the faculty? 

"As regards the first point, I think the general feeling is that the 

* Professor Sellery withholds his signature on the ground that he has not been 
able, through lack of time, to take part in the Committee's investigations. 
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Summer Quarter is an unequivocal advantage. It may possibly 
serve to tempt some students to overwork, but this danger is 
trifling as compared with the wide and important advantages which 
many of the students gain from the ability thus to expedite the 
completion of their collegiate training. It is also unquestionably 
a great boon to thousands of teachers who desire to come into 
actual contact with the regular work of a great university. I can 
have no question that the fact that our Summer Quarter has always 
been an integral part of our regular work, and not a mere appendix 
to the same, has given us a marked advantage over institutions 
where the work of the summer has been conducted in a spirit of 
apology and compromise. 

"The number of undergraduate students who have studied for 
three consecutive Summer Quarters, although in residence during 
the remainder of the year, and thereby have taken the bachelor's 
degree in three calendar years, is extremely small. The number of 
such students who have made use of the Summer Quarter to make up 
deficiencies, whether occasioned by ill health or by other causes, 
is relatively large, and the opportunity has been particularly valu- 
able to students who for financial reasons may have been obliged to 
drop out for a few months to earn money. 

"On the other handf graduate students, working toward the doc- 
tor's degree, are very apt to remain the year around until the course 
is completed, taking no vacation except that in September, which 
the present program of the university permits. (Although originally 
the university divided the year into four equal quarters, conducting 
an academic period of twelve weeks to the quarter, and introducing 
a week's vacation between successive quarters, the present program 
involves a slightly different distribution of time. The larger part of 
the month of September is employed for purposes of general renova- 
tion of the buildings and the institution is closed for about three 
weeks. The vacation break between the Spring and the Summer 
Quarter is entirely eliminated.) 

"A grave difficulty in the maintenance of a twelve-week Summer 
Quarter consists in the fact that a considerable part of the students 
who desire to attend are engaged in teaching in the public schools, 
or in other institutions which close appreciably after the opening of 
the university's Summer Quarter (now occurring generally about 
June 20-25), or which open in the autumn before the completion of 
the summer work. The division of the Summer Quarter into two 
periods of six weeks each, does something to mitigate this difficulty, 
but it is a constant and a serious source of embarrassment, and 
should be frankly faced. Were the usages of the schools at all 
uniform, a fairly satisfactory adjustment could be made, but the 
university draws from all over the country, and the practices to 
which it must accommodate itself are extremely varied. 

"As regards members of the faculty, the situation is much more 
dubious and complex. Speaking from my own experience, I should 
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say that many men are tempted in a most unwise degree to over- 
strain their physical powers, in order to increase somewhat their 
financial income, or to gain longer subsequent vacation periods. 

"I assume that you understand that w6 pay for work in excess of 
three quarters either in cash at a discounted rate, or in terms of 
accrued vacation at full rates. 

"Over against these dangers, is to be set the fact that, during the 
summer, students of mature and often admirable training come into 
residence, and in many departments afford the instructor opportun- 
ities to do advanced work with an excessively stimulating class of 
people. Such an experience is to many men highly valuable, and 
goes far to offset the depressing and staling effects from over-fatigue. 
You will again understand that because a man works during our 
Summer Quarter, it does not follow that he is doing more than 
three quarters work. Many of our men prefer to take their vaca- 
tion period at some other time of the year, and work during the 
summer. 

"There can also be no question that the university as a whole 
gains intellectual strength, as well as repute, from the presence 
during the Summer Quarter of eminent men from other institu- 
tions. The effects of this upon the general prestige of the uni- 
versity are not to be underestimated. It serves also to bring the 
members of the faculty into pleasant personal relations with a 
wide range of influential men of distinction. 

"Over against these advantages are to be set the disadvantages of 
trying to fit into the methods and standards of the institution, the 
peculiar prejudices and traditions of such visitors. It is quite 
unusual that the instructional work of such men compares in 
efficiency with that of the members of the regular staff, unless such 
visitors have been at the university on two or three different occa- 
sions. 

"Summarizing, then, I should say that for members of the faculty 
the work of the Summer Quarter contains a very serious danger, 
which ought to be closely watched by administrative authority. 
There is some danger also for a student who may be persuaded to 
work himself stale when his permanent result would be better if he 
interrupted his work with a vacation. But, on the whole, the 
advantages of the system so far outweigh the disadvantages that 
one can hardly question the permanency of the institution. " 



